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THE ELEMENTS OF PURITANISM. 



If a Connecticut or Massachusetts Puritan of the first age of 
New England were to revisit the places where he had once dwelt, 
he would be not a little amazed, and — supposing him to retain 
his former opinions — not in the least gratified, at the ecclesiasti- 
cal changes which would first meet his eye. He would experience 
the same feeling of surprise and regret almost everywhere among 
the ancient abodes of Puritanism, in the Old World and the New. 
In the room of the plain meeting-house, whose architecture was 
conformed to no historic model, although possessed of a certain 
dignity and comeliness of its own, he would find his descendants, 
in most of the large and in not a few of the smaller towns, gather- 
ing within the walls of a Gothic structure, mediaeval in its form 
and associations. Eaising his eyes to the spire, he would be aston- 
ished at beholding a cross on its summit, restored to the place 
whence he had indignantly dislodged it. Entering, with a frown, 
within the arched door, he would find the interior illuminated with 
mingled colors, transmitted through stained glass, resembling 
that which his contemporaries broke out of the windows of Can- 
terbury Minster and St. Paul's, in the days of the Civil War. If 
it were Sunday, and the hour of worship, he would not have 
time to soothe the feeling excited by this transformation of a 
Puritan conventicle, before his ears would be offended with the 
sound of instrumental music, and he would descry the organ, 
which he had excluded from the sanctuary, reinstated in its old 
place of honor. According to the unpublished diary of the late 
President Stiles, of Yale College, the first organ ever introduced 
into a Nonconformist congregation in England or America was 
placed in a Congregationalist meeting-house in Providence, in 
1770. It was a wonder and a scandal unto many. One had been 
used before at Princeton College, but not in the Sunday services ; 
and the misgivings occasioned there by the use of it in college 
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prayers had caused it, Dr. Stiles informs us, to be laid aside. A 
few years ago, I visited the old church at Zurich, where Zwingle 
preached, the edifice from which, having the same opinion on the 
matter of church music as the Puritans, he had, notwithstanding 
his fondness for the musical art, and his skill in it, expelled the 
organ ; and there I found the organ again in its place, and was 
told by the sexton that it had been brought in only a fortnight 
before, after three centuries of exile, the way for its return having 
been paved by a previous use of a melodeon. The same retro- 
gression in this particular takes place generally, though in some 
localities more tardily than in others. Hardly more than a score 
of years have passed since an organ was allowed in the First 
Church in New Haven — the church founded by John Davenport. 
Returning to our Puritan visitor to the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches of the present day, we observe that his grief 
and astonishment would only have begun on the discovery of the 
mutations which have been just described. His displeasure, if he 
were a Massachusetts Puritan of the early day, Would be excited 
at hearing the Scriptures read by the minister, without comment, 
a practice which in his time was regarded as reprehensible. 
And this displeasure would be aggravated on hearing the minis- 
ter read, and the people or a choir sing, hymns by uninspired 
authors. He might, in some congregations, hear the Lord's 
Prayer repeated in concert, the responsive reading of the Psalms, 
and other liturgical exercises which he had been wont to regard 
with reprobation. If favored with an invitation to a wedding, he 
would experience a pang, if not retire in disgust, at seeing the 
ring placed on the bride's finger. The participation of a minister 
in the ceremony might itself be offensive to him, since mar- 
riage in the old Puritan colony was by the civil magistrate 
exclusively. So a religious service at a funeral, and especially at 
a grave, would strike him as a revival of a dangerous custom, a 
custom adapted to encourage superstition — which the Puritan 
community had, therefore, sternly discarded. If emotions of sor- 
row and condemnation would arise in his mind in view of 
these innovations, what would be his impressions on seeing his 
descendants engage in the celebration of Christmas, in the com- 
memoration of Easter, and even in delivering and hearing Lenten 
lectures for their spiritual edification? We have touched on 
sundry departures from old usage in matters purely ecclesiastical, 
without referring to various amusements and social customs 
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which are more or less in vogue in churches and circles still nom- 
inally Puritan, — practices which our fathers put under the ban. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Puritanism had many types 
and phases. It was sometimes moderate and sometimes extreme. 
It was not just the same thing in Old England as it was in New. 
In England there were Puritans who would not quarrel with a 
moderate episcopacy. A churchman like Ussher did not differ 
materially from a Puritan like Baxter. There was a vast num- 
ber of Puritans, under James I. and the Stuarts after him, who 
would have continued to use the prayer-book if a few obnoxious 
passages had been stricken from its pages. There were political 
Puritans, who cooperated with theological Puritans mainly from 
a wish to further the cause of civil liberty against hierarchical, as 
well as regal, usurpation and oppression. Prom the beginning 
of Elizabeth's reign, there was a numerous body of Puritans in 
the Church of England. Her bishops were most of them, in 
principle, Puritans. In the vestment controversy, which formed 
the first conspicuous epoch in the conflict, prelates like Jewell 
would have been glad to cast off the cap and surplice. It was 
only the determined will of the Queen — a Lutheran in her 
creed, with strong ritualistic proclivities — that prevented the 
Church of England from becoming Puritan in its ceremonies — 
that is, much more closely conformed to the example of the 
Reformed Church on the Continent. Burleigh, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Leicester, were Puritan statesmen. Puritanism was 
identified with no single form of church polity. A Puritan 
might be a Presbyterian, or Independent, or even favorable to 
an episcopate with limited functions of government. He might 
believe in a church establishment, or oppose it. Puritanism 
generally was hostile to the subjection of the church to the state, 
and looked with no favor on the Erastian theory, that church 
and state are one and the same, on which Cranmer and his asso- 
ciates at first proceeded, and which never ceased to exert a power- 
ful influence in shaping the Anglican polity. Yet even when 
Puritanism was completely dominant, under the Long Parlia- 
ment, there was a steady refusal to constitute in England a 
general assembly, such as existed in the Church of Scotland, or 
to relinquish the independence and supremacy of the civil author- 
ity in the affairs of religion, as well as in the secular sphere. As 
to liturgical worship, Calvinists at G-eneva and elsewhere on the 
Continent, and in the Church of Scotland, organized by Knox, 
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had liturgical forms. The principal festivals, especially Easter, 
were frequently observed by bodies of Protestants who were 
closely affiliated with the Puritans. Puritans were bent on re- 
stricting the power of the Crown, especially in the regulation of 
the rites and ceremonies of Christian people, and in the exercise 
of church discipline. They wanted to simplify the English hier- 
archy by doing away with various ecclesiastical offices having no 
precedent in Scripture, and by curtailing the authority of bishops. 
They were disposed to sweep away from the ritual " the relics of 
popery," — such as the clerical apparel, and the phraseology 
included in prayers which was thought to countenance Roman 
Catholic tenets ; and they were zealous for an educated ministry 
and for the exclusion from communion of unworthy participants. 
The drift of Puritanism was toward the banishment from polity 
and from worship of everything which could not sustain itself 
by a definite appeal to Scripture. The church, the Puritan felt, 
was emerging from a long period of corruption. It must look 
for its patterns of government and rite, not to the middle ages, 
which were ages of superstition, not even to the comparatively 
pure centuries following upon the apostolic era, but to the church 
of the apostles itself and to the Scriptures. The settlers of New 
England carried the tendencies inherent in their system to a far- 
ther limit than was reached by most others who had been desig- 
nated by the name of Puritan. They went back to what they 
considered the primitive organization of Christian societies. 
They discarded altogether written forms of prayer. They 
abjured all Christian festivals, except the Lord's Day, which 
they rested on a revealed commandment. Observances which 
emanated from ecclesiastical authority in ages subsequent to 
the apostles, observances which symbolized dogmas not consist- 
ent with evangelical doctrine, or even thought to give countenance 
to a superstitious conception of the Christian ministry — an exag- 
geration of its function and prerogatives — they unsparingly 
swept away. ^Esthetic and sentimental considerations went for 
nothing, in comparison with the demand of what they judged to 
be apostolic and enlightened Christianity. Saints' days, a monu- 
ment of mediaeval superstition, and linked to the Romish claim 
to a power of canonizing the departed ; with them all fasts and 
feasts handed doivn in the church, but of merely human ordination ; 
vestments suggesting to the people that their religious teacher 
was something more than a minister ; the agency of a clergyman 
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in uniting persons in marriage and in the burial of the dead, 
which for ages had been deemed indispensable on these occasions; 
the attaching of a mystic sacredness to church edifices; accessories 
of worship which sprang out of moods of feeling, or kindled moods 
of feeling, not involving of necessity intelligent acts of devotion ; 
all these institutions and practices the Puritans, in the first age 
of New England, abolished. They were Protestants of the 
Protestants. With the Bible in their hands, they undertook a 
rigid excision of whatever had crept into the church, or been 
imposed on the church by its rulers, after the canon of the New 
Testament had closed. 

One who glances at the ecclesiastical and exterior aspects of 
Puritanism may judge it to be undergoing a rapid process of dis- 
integration. Forms of church government which Puritanism 
established, to be sure, still subsist and flourish. But even these 

in New England, at least — have materially changed since the 

time when a minister lost his clerical character on leaving his 
office in a particular congregation, and became, in all respects, a 
layman. Amid these changes of custom and rite, what is there, 
it may be asked, that abides 1 What are the permanent elements, 
which time has spared, and which will continue to live ? 

There is, in the first place and preeminently, the Puritan 
rejection of the dogma that the minister is a priest. 

This denial was a part of the protest which constituted Prot- 
estantism. Luther proclaimed it in his earliest proclamations 
of evangelical doctrine. But Puritanism reiterated this protest 
in the most emphatic and practical shape. What was the doctrine 
of the priesthood? It was the doctrine that the clergy are recip- 
ients of a special grace,— an "indelible" grace,— by which they 
are constituted the indispensable almoners of heaven's gifts to 
the flock, the exclusive channel through which the good offered 
to men in the Gospel must be received — mediators, thus, between 
Christ and the laity. This body of priests are a close corpora- 
tion ; without their act and consent none can enter their ranks. 
Coupled with these tenets is the doctrine of the sacraments as the 
indispensable means of conveying grace to the individual, as oper- 
ative by a mysterious, intrinsic virtue, and as rites which the 
priest alone is competent to administer. 

The essence of the Puritan protest must be distinguished from 
its accidents. To give effect to their rejection of the doctrine of 
a priesthood, they adopted measures which some may consider to 
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have been, even at that time, more radical than was necessary; 
the significance and propriety of which, however, can be judged 
aright only by those who penetrate to the core of the great con- 
troversy in which they were parties, and form a just idea of its 
momentous character. In other words, we must not overlook the 
principle for which they were consciously contending. And, as to 
these special practices, it may be that usages which are now safe 
and innoxious have acquired this character by means of the 
Puritan protest which led to the temporary displacement of them. 

Look, for example, at the subject of marriage. This had 
been deemed a sacrament. As such, it was valid only when sanc- 
tioned by the priest. In no other way could the grace required 
for securing the benefits of matrimony be procured. Marriage 
without the act of the priest was impossible ; it was unchristian 
concubinage. This had been the belief of Christian Europe. It 
gave to the clerical corporation of the Church of Rome an abso- 
lute control over marriage in the Christian nations under its sway. 
This tremendous prerogative had been acknowledged to inhere in 
the clergy. All this the Puritan of New England repudiated in 
the most practical way possible. He married without the help of 
a minister. He went with his bride before the civil magistrate, 
and entered into covenant with her. Those who call to mind the 
conflict, in recent days, in Roman Catholic countries — as Belgium, 
Italy, and France — over the validity of marriage by the civil 
contract, will better appreciate the magnitude of that question on 
which the Puritans, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
were called upon to act. When the battle has been won, — when 
there is no longer practical danger that the indispensableness of 
the clergyman to give validity to a marriage will be asserted, — 
the reasons, such as they were, for disconnecting the marriage 
covenant from religious services are no longer applicable. 

The objection to the use of a ring in- the marriage ceremony 
was felt by Puritans generally, in England as well as here, even 
by those who had no scruples about the solemnization of the rite 
by a minister. The main ground of this objection was the common 
idea that the ring was symbolical in such a sense as to imply 
the sacramental character of marriage. The ring was used in 
espousals by the ancient Greeks and Romans, but was not used 
by them as a part of the marriage ceremony. In the Church 
it continued to be used in betrothal, as a symbol of the tie which 
had been formed; but in the marriage rite itself it was probably 
vol. cxxxni.— ■ no. 299. 23 
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not used until about the tenth century. The introduction of the 
marriage-ring was probably derived from the custom of giving 
the ring, with the staff, to bishops at their consecration. Whether 
correctly or not, the ceremony of placing the ring on the bride's 
finger was held, as we have said, to indicate the symbolic and 
sacramental nature of marriage itself. The couples of Puritan 
descent who go through the form of bestowing and receiving the 
ring, at the present day, certainly have no such dogmatic associa- 
tion with what they regard as a harmless and pleasing custom. 
But there is no ground for flinging stones at their Puritan ances- 
tors who were in the thick of the battle with Romish theology, 
and who felt called upon to scrutinize the usages which had come 
down from times when Christianity was taught in a perverted 
form, and the rights of the laity were absorbed by the clerical 
body. 

It would be easy to show how a variety of Puritan usages are 
thus the offshoot of a deep-seated antagonism to the sacerdotal 
theory of the ministry. Those who adhere to this theory, and 
those who play fast-and-loose with it, not distinctly knowing 
what they do hold, will find nothing to respect in the sturdy, 
unsparing protest of Puritanism. It cannot escape the 
student of English history that it was the Puritans who, as 
regards English Christianity, inflicted upon sacerdotalism a blow 
from which it has never recovered. 

In the second place, the Puritan was the champion of the truth 
that Christian worship must be a " reasonable service," that is, 
intelligent and spiritual. 

The idea lingered in the minds of men that God has a special 
abode in consecrated temples, which have thus a mysterious 
sanctity. This idea, which the Puritan saw to be contrary to the 
letter as well as spirit of the New Testament, he took effectual 
measures to dispel. He used his "meeting-house" for town- 
meetings, or any other lawful secular purpose. 

Another phase of this conviction as to the nature of true 
religion led to an abhorrence of all ceremonies which either 
convey no clear meaning to the mind, or were thought to 
encourage a piety divorced from intelligent perceptions of truth 
and sound principles of conduct. Vague, dreamy sentiment, 
emotions which spring out of no truth recognized by the mind, 
and leave the character and actions of those who indulge in them 
unaltered, were odious to the Puritan. In our times, from 
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aesthetic impulses, there has been a tendency toward mediaeval 
types of devotion. Puritanism was a vigorous reaction against 
analogous conceptions of piety. 

If the Puritan sometimes laid a rough hand on "the fair 
humanities" of the old ritual, the motive at least may be honored. 
He meant that religion and religious worship should be genuine ; 
should be a real approach of the rational creature to the Creator. 
When Oliver Cromwell, in 1644, was Governor of Ely, he wrote 
to a clergyman named Hitch to forbear from the service of choral 
worship in the cathedral, which he styled "unedifying and offen- 
sive." The clergyman, however, did not desist. Entering the 
church and finding Hitch chanting in the choir, Oliver reiterated 
the command, and as the clergyman still persisted, said to him, 
"Leave off your fooling, and come down, sir," — an injunction 
which had the effect to break off the service. It appeared to 
Cromwell, and to many Puritans of that day, to be mere " fool- 
ing." Ceremonies which had been transmitted from less enlight- 
ened times struck them as either a substitute for spiritual worship, 
or as artificial, cumbersome performances, as repugnant to sincere, 
manly devotion, as the elaborate etiquette of Louis XlVth's 
court is repugnant to our idea of genuine kindness and courtesy. 
There was a virility in the Puritan which made him impatient 
of ceremonies which he felt that he had outgrown, impatient 
of the pageantry of worship which was an heirloom from the 
days when imagination shaped the usages of court and temple. 
This was the secret of his craving for simplicity in religious 
services. The Puritan was a stanch enemy of formalism ; and 
formalism, it cannot be denied, is a besetting danger in the Chris- 
tian church as under other religions. While, therefore, many 
of these questions relating to worship are open to debate, and 
while no single individual can make himself a measure of what is 
edifying to all others, and no more any one generation determine 
what is wholesome for another, the Puritan's grand assertion that 
religion, if it have any worth, must be intelligent and spiritual, 
retains a perpetual force and value. 

Thirdly, the Puritan inculcation of the supreme authority of 
religion in every province of human life has lost none of its im- 
portance. 

Others did not deny that the civil magistrate was bound by 
the law of G-od, but the Puritan thundered this truth in the mag- 
istrate's ear. The Puritans never forgot "the higher law." 
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James I. was not wrong in thinking that Puritanism did not 
comport with such prerogatives as he wanted kings to possess. 
This lesson his descendants practically learned. No Puritan 
would ever have fallen on his knees and assured that theological 
despot that his twaddle was uttered with the special assistance of 
the Holy Ghost. The temptation of Puritanism was to substi- 
tute a tyranny of the church for a tyranny of the state; but 
their system nourished a spirit of independence which eventually 
proved too strong for any spiritual authority of their own crea- 
tion to withstand. 

It was the idea of the supreme place that belongs to religion 
as the guide and motive of all conduct, that inspired Puritan views 
in respect to amusements. Many of the amusements which they 
proscribed no Christians now approve. Macaulay wittily re- 
marks that they forbade bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. But 
this reason, as everybody now allows, was good and sufficient. 
It was a demoralizing sport. It is a disputed point whether the 
theater is, or is not, a legitimate instrument of culture and 
source of entertainment. But few sober-minded persons would 
now sanction that theater which the Puritans forbade. Extreme 
Puritanism made too little room for recreations. Its tendency 
was to give a too somber hue to the life of the young. In its 
degenerate form, Puritanism might run into that exclusive ab- 
sorption in the affairs of religion which has been designated 
" other-worldliness." But one should not be ashamed to declare 
it to be the glory of Puritanism that it cut out of the programme 
of life everything frivolous and everything debasing, and 
affirmed that man's pleasures as well as grave employments must 
be conducive to the advancement of his intellectual and moral 
nature, and consonant with his destiny as an immortal being. 
Matthew Arnold has made much of the want of the " Hellenic » 
element in the Puritan ideal of man and of life. Whatever 
fault there was of this character sprang from the excess of a 
virtue. If the injunction of Christianity be right that " whatso- 
ever ye do" is to be done for the glory of God, or for a religious 
spirit and for religious ends, the Puritans must be allowed to be 
distinguished among all witnesses to this fundamental truth. 

Dean Mozley has called it a sufficient argument against Puri- 
tanism that it came to be laughed at. It succeeded in making 
itself an object of derision. But the first Christians had the 
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same lot. They were "mocked at." It was not the English 
Puritans that Lucian derided. Moreover it must be remembered 
that not all Puritans were ascetic. John Milton was a zealous 
Puritan. The extravagances and hypocrisy which Puritanism, 
like other religious movements, could not fail to breed were ex- 
crescences by which the system is not to be judged. The Puri- 
tan sense of the responsibility and seriousness of life will be 
denied only by those who attach little weight to the precepts of 
the New Testament. 

These are signs that the long controversy of Churchman and 
Puritan is approaching its end. Its dimensions are becoming 
every day contracted. 

First. One principal bone of controversy grew out of the 
union of church and state. What should be the power of the 
magistrate in the concerns of the church ? With the severance 
of the connection of church and state, disputes of this sort are 
superseded. In this country, all parties unite in the convic- 
tion that the civil authority should be neutral as regards the 
different denominations, and that these should severally govern 
and sustain themselves. In England, Nonconformist and Ritual- 
ist appear disposed to join hands in securing disestablishment. 
It is curious to observe that a considerable portion of the former 
class have hardly any other objection to the Anglican Church 
except that it is allied to the state. Disestablishment might 
bring opposers within its pale. 

Second. The number is comparatively small who maintain a 
divine right for either system of church organization. Not 
only Episcopalians, but Presbyterians also, and even Congrega- 
tionalists, have often stoutly asserted that their peculiar method 
of government is the only admissible one according to the laws 
of the New Testament. Such pretensions have less and less 
support. A multitude of churchmen agree with the great lights 
of the English Reformation down to Hooker and including him, 
— not to speak of eminent Anglicans of a later day, — that episco- 
pal government, however ancient and however beneficial, is not 
essential to the being of a church or to the existence of an 
authorized ministry. The various systems of church order show 
their character by their fruits, and by their fruits they will be 
judged. The jure divino claims must share the fate of the political 
theories that affirmed the divine right of kings or the divine 
right of democracy. 
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Third. The historical questions, anciently so much disputed 
between Anglican and Puritan, are less and less controverted 
among unbiased scholars on either side. Let me mention two 
works of a recent date. The "Essay on the Christian Minis- 
try," by Professor Lightfoot, now the Bishop of Durham, and 
the Bampton Lectures on the " Organization ot the Primitive 
Churches," by Mr. Hatch, another eminent scholar, contain little 
which candid Presbyterian or Congregationalist scholars would 
dispute. The removal of such inquiries from the atmosphere of 
partisanship to the field of true scientific and historical inquiry, 
brings to pass a substantial agreement among students. The 
origin and character of early episcopacy are pretty well ascer- 
tained, and the results of historical research dispose of extrava- 
gant assertions which have been made on both sides. 

Fourth. Aright apprehension of historical development in the 
church has contributed to an agreement in more enlightened 
views. The Anglican often planted himself on the church of the 
first three centuries. The Puritan denied any special authority 
in the post-apostolic church. He found, pretty early, prayers 
for the dead, and other unscriptural and obnoxious practices. 
On the other hand, the Puritan not unfrequently, tacitly if not 
expressly, rejected in a peremptory way whatever could not plead 
for itself an explicit scriptural warrant. Protestants, on both 
sides, are coming to perceive that, as the Spirit of G-od did not 
forsake the church at the death of the apostles, there might be a 
legitimate development in doctrine, in ethics, in forms and modes 
of worship, in polity. Rejecting the theory of Cardinal Newman 
and the Roman Catholics of his school, which assumes that 
development was of necessity normal, and bears throughout 
the seal of infalhbility, we can still value everything in the 
church of the post-apostolic ages, down to the present, which is 
not discordant with the genius of the Gospel. "We neither cut 
ourselves off from the past, nor make ourselves slaves to the past. 
Here is an advance beyond the point of view of the average 
Churchman and of the average Puritan of a former day, and a 
basis for agreement. 

Fifth. As regards worship, few, if any, would now assert the 
unlawfulness of written forms. Pew would speak slightingly 
of those which are collected in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Who can fail to discern the power of that Litany through which 
multitudes of devout Christians, for a thousand years past, have 
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poured out their supplications for deliverance? On the other 
hand, the time is past for persons to speak contemptuously 
of extemporaneous prayer — especially persons who have much 
knowledge of the early church. There are many who prize the 
Liturgy, but yet crave the liberty of offering in public worship 
spontaneous, unwritten supplications. And it is more and more 
recognized that all Christian souls are not edified by precisely 
the same methods of worship. To preserve and to use the rich 
legacy of devotion, the treasures of prayer and hymn, which 
have come down from the past, and, at the same time, to give 
unfettered expression to the aspirations and all the deep religious 
emotions which belong to the living present, to the hour that 
now is — this is the problem which thoughtful and reverent Chris- 
tian men will eventually solve. In worship, as in government 
and discipline, order and liberty are to blend. 

George P. Fisher. 



